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TO THE 


ReaDeRsS OF THE REGISTER. 


On the means of overcoming the difficulties 
eaperienced by those who are opposed to 
Corruption, and especially on the means 
adopted by me for obtaining fair play 
as to the use of the Press. —On “ CUT- 
TING RICH MENS THROATS.” 
—‘ Weaver Boys" of Manchester. 


woe tw 


Botley, 12th Nov, 1816. 

The Register, No. 18, which was 
reprinted on an open sheet, to be sold 
for two-pence by retail, having been 
found to be very useful, it is my in- 
tention to continue that mode of pro- 
ceeding until the Meeting of -Parlia- 
ment, or, perhaps, until the Reform 
shall have actually taken place. 1 will 
detail the manner of doing this by 
and bye, after I haye made some ob- 
servations as to the causes of my have 
ing adopted this new method. 

The Register in its usual form and 
at its wswal price I shall continue ; at 
least, I shall make no alteration in 
the price of if at present, ‘The form 
is valuable, because, being capable of 
being collected into volumes, and 
easily referred to, the contents have 
eflect long after their dates; and, 
while the country was in a state of 
comparative insensibility, I was less 
anxious about being read. I put my 
statements, my arguments, and my 
opinions upon record, and there I left 
them, quite satisfied that a time would 





come which would do justice to them 


all. But zow the scene is changed. 
Now events are pressing upon us so 
fast, that my Register, loaded with 
more than half its amount in slam 
and other expences incidental to the 
stamp, does not moveabout sw ficiently 
swift to do all the good that it might 
do. i have, therefore, resolyed to 
make it move swifter. 

Of the shilling and a half-penny, 
which is the present retail price of 
the Register, a yery small portion is 
left to the Author. Not more, per- 
haps, than two-pence half-ponny, a 
every expence be reckoned. J] haye 
no advertisements, no paid for para- 
graphs, and I publish little but what 
I myself write. It is impossible to 
publish wth the stamp cheaper than | 
do, unless I go quite without com- 
pensation for my labour and time, 
Yet this high price must necessarily 
narrow the circulation ; and, indeed, 
this is the obvious effect of such heavy 
taxes on the paper first, and, next, on 
the stamp. Still, as the Register was 
read in meetings of people in many 
towns, and one copy was thus made 
to convey information to scores of 
persons, [ was somewhat satisfied ; 
or, at least, I thought I was doing all 
that it was possible for me to do, 
But I have recently been informed, 
that, at three public-houses in one 
country town, the landlords have ob- 
jected to Meetings for Reading the 
Register being: held at their houses, for 
fear thev should LOSE THEIR LI- 
CENCES. This was what had never 


struck me. I had — of the Re- 
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gister having been banished from 
O ficers’ Mess- Rooms, trom the Mess- 
Rooms on board of Ship, from nume- 
rous Reading-Rooms, which must 
necessarily be under the controul 
chiefly of the busy Clergy, the Pen- 
sioners, the Taxing People, and the 
like ; but satisfied that all .these are 
but as dust in the balance when we 
are talking of the pub/ic, the energetic 
people, I disregarded ali these marks 
of hostility, and all the obstacles thus 
thrown in the way of circulation, 
seeing that thousands upon thousands 
ofreal men were hearing in the Read- 
ino’ Meetings at Public-houses. But 
I had not yet heard of the alarm 
ahout the LICENCES ! The moment 
! heard of that, which was not more 
than nine days back, I saw, at once, 
that my readers, or hearers, (or, at 
least, a great part of them) must 
either be driven out into the high- 
roads and waste-lands, or that they 
must be supplied with reading at a 
cheap rate. Two or three journey- 
men or labourers cannot spare a 


shilling and a half-penny a week; but} 


they can spare a half-penny or three 
farthings each, which is not much 
more than the tax which they pay 
upon a good large quid of tobacco. 
And, besides, the expence of the thing 
itself thus becomes less than the ex- 
pense of going toa public-house to 
hear it read. ‘Then there its the time 
for reflection, and opportunity of 
reading over again, and of referring 
to interesting facts. The children will 
also have an opportunity of reading. 
The expence of other books will be 
saved by those who have this resource. 
he wife can sometimes read, if the 
The women will 
auses of their starva- | 
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tion and raggedness as well as the 
men, and will lend their aid in endea- 
vouring to effect the proper re:nedy. 
Many a father will thus, [ hope, be 
induced to spend his evenings at home 
in instructing his children in the his- 
tory of their misery, and in warming 
them into acts of patriotism. 

But there was still another motiy: 
to this measure. I[sawthe Courter 
and other hireling prints strenuously 
recommending the circulating of little, 
cheap publications in populous towns. 
This was, in one respect, a good sign. 
[t showed how hard Corruption felt 
herself to be pushed. What! Had 
she not advantages enough before: 
Did she stand in need of this extra- 
ordinary effort? However, if she 
was preparing for this sort of war- 
fare, it was advisable to meet her at 
once. Thisis what I have now re- 
solved to do. I hereby challenge 
her forth, and let the public be um- 
pire of the battle. 

Those gentlemen who are of opi- 
nion, that the Register in this re- 
printed form and at the low price is 
likely to do good, will most effectually 
yadvance its circulation by pointing 
out to shop-keepers to se// it in towns 
and villages. ‘The distributing of a 
thing gratis is not nearly so good as 
the selling of it at a price which every 
one can reach who is not ebsolutels 
abegegar. The publisher in London 
will abways be ready to supply retail- 
ers in the country, and the order from 
any particular retailer might be given 
for such a number to be sent every 
week, so that a new order need not be 
sent week/y, and postage would thus 
be saved. For instance,a retailer at 
York might send the Publisher an or- 
der to supply him with 1000 of each 
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number. The thousand would eost 
only 6 pounds Ss. and the profit to 
the retailer would be about 2 nowrnds, 
or about 100 pounds a year without 
capital or risk ; andso on fora smaller 
Whoever 


applies for a regular supply should 


number in proportion ‘ 


write particularly to the Publisher, 
gvie him very plain directions as to 
the coach whic’: he ought to send by, 
and as to the inz whence the coach 
starts in London. 

Nothing further occurs to me at 
present upon this part of the subject. 
The suecess of the cause of Reform, 
id of course, the happiness and 
peace of the country, must now, in a 
sreat degree, depend upon the eflorts 
ofthe press. The Courter has just 
again called upon the government to 
spread cheap tracts about the country. 
The government is very welcome to 
Mr. Jager at Birnaingham 
This 1 do not complain 


do this. 
has done it. 
of. Let us only have fair play, and 
{amin no fear for the success of the 
truth. 
our cheap publications. 
have, I dare say, found out that 


The spies 


twenty thousand copies of the Negister, 
No. 18, have already been sold. I 
dare say the spies have discovered this 
fact: and this it is, principally, I dare 
say, which has led to the complaint. 


However there is a better way of si- | 


lencing these cheap publications ; and 
that is, by removing all ground of pub- 


fic complaint by granting a reform of 


the Parliament. This would knock 
us all up in the twinking of an eye. 
All our statements, all our eloquence, 
all our exhibitions of sinecures, Wc. 
would lose their interest at once. 
But, until this take place, the Courier 
will find it very difficult to suggest 


The Courter complains of 
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to the government any measure for 


counteracting the cheap publications. 


which the Courier recommends to the 
Government to cause to be reprinted 
and widely circulated, the main ob- 
ject of which publication is, it would 
seem, to prevent you, my friends, 
the Journeymen and Lahourers, 
from “CUTTING RICH MEN’S 
THROATS,” and to convince you, 
thatthe said cuitting of throats would 
not fll 
One may answer this pamph- 


your bellies or your pur- 
SES, 
let in advanee. For, have you cut 
any rich men’s throats? J/ave you 
ever talked of doing it? Has any 
friend of freedom ever attempted to 
justily any such act? Has any one 
of the friends of freedom ever advised 


No: 


and, therefore, the very idea, thus 


you to cut any body’s throat ? 


put forth, is an insult to the nation, 
But, before we go any further, let us 
hear what the Courter says. It is 
very curious, and 1 beg your attention 
to every word of it:—‘* One of the 
‘ oreatest men that ever lived, Mr. 
‘ Burke, wrote a Tract, in the year 
‘¢ 1795, entitled Thoughts and Details 
“on Scarcity. White such attempts 
‘are making by one set of men by 
‘* cheap pamphicts to inflame and irri- 
‘< fale the public mind, it would surely 
‘‘ be a wise as well asa humane thing 
‘¢ in Government to republish and cir- 
‘culate Mr. Burke's Tract. I 
‘¢ would act as an antidote, for it has 
‘this peculiar merit, that whilst it 


‘* conveys information to the most 


‘¢ enlightened minds, it can be easily 

‘¢ understood by the plainest capacity. 

Speaking of the rich, he says, that 

‘‘ that class is so extremely small, 

“that ¢f all their throats’ were cut, 
U2 


¢ 


© 
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‘“¢ and a distribution made of all they 
“ consumed in a year, it would not 
‘* give a bit of bread and cheese for one 
* night’s supper to those who labour.’ 


*¢ But the throats of the rich ought not 


* to be cut, or their magazines plun- 
“dered; because, in their persons 
** they are trustees for those who labour, 
‘and their hoards are the banking- 
“houses of these latter. Whether 
‘¢ they mean it or not, they do, in ef- 
“fect, execute their trust—some 
‘‘ with more, some with less fidelity 
‘and judgment. But on the whole, 
“the duty is performed, and every 
“thing returns, deducting some very 
“ trifling commission and discount, to 
“the place from whence it arose. 
‘¢ When the poor rise to destroy the 
“rich, they act as wisely for their 
own purposes as when they burn 
“¢ mills, and throw corn into the river, 
“¢ to make bread cheap.” 

This was that same EDMUND 
BURKE, who wrote first to produce 
the war against France, and then to 
urge its continuation ; and, for these 
writings he got a pension of three 
thousand pounds a year for his life ; one 
thousand five hundred pounds a year 
for the life of his wife; and, besides 
these, one thousand two hundred pounds 
a vear to be paid to HIS EXECU- 
TORS during the THREE BEST 
LIVES that he could pick out! So, 
you see hc hada mind not to starve at 
any rate! 

This was a very crafty man ; but let 
us now unravel his sophistry. Who 
had been proposing to cut throats? 
Nobody had been talking of any 
such thing then any more than nov. 
Why, then, did this pensioned slave 
talk about it?) The people had been 
complainigg, as they now do, of the 





waste of war and the weight of taxes ; 
and, as he found it not a very easy 
task to answer that complaint, he 
chose to give it the go-by, and to as- 
sert, that it would do the poor vo good 
if the throats of all the rich were cut, 
But if any one had said to him :— 
‘“ Halt, hack! Itis not of the rich 
‘¢ that I complain: [I complain of the 
‘men who, like you, swallow up 
‘‘ large sums of the people’s money, 
‘‘and who have never served the 
‘people at all.” If any one had 
thus stopped him, he would not have 
known what to say. BurKke’s logic 
puts one in mind of that of the wo- 
man, who, when her husband was 
about to strap her, catched up her 
baby and exclaimed, ‘Ah! kiil the 
‘¢ noor child, de, you cruel wretch!” 

This Burke, this pensioned hack, 
seems to have had an uncommon de- 
gree of anxicty to keep the people in 
darkness. I wish he were alive now! 
But, though the poor would not be 
better off by the murder of the rich, 
the lessening of Burke’s pension, or 
the abolition of it, would have done 
them some good, as I will now make 
clearly appear. The pensions are 
paid some out of one fund and some 
out of another; but, at Just, they all 
come out of the taxes. Suppose, for 
instance, a pension be paid, as some 
are, out of a tax raised in the West 
Indies, or out of the produce of old 
naval stores, as some others are. Is 
it not the people of this nation who 
pay for the support of the colonies, 
and for the first purchase of Naval 
Stores? Do we not maintain armies 
and fleets for the defence of the Co- 
lonies, and, if a tax be raised in anv 
of the Colonies, ought it not to be 
brought to the nation’s eredit? If 
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Naval Stores be sold, ought not the 
money to come to the nation’s credit 
also? 

It happens that Burke’s pension 
was paid directly out of the taxes 
raised here ; but, it would have been 
the same in effect if it had been paid 
out of any other fund. 


NovempBer 16, 1816. 
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ready money as well as food, Burke 
had gone to the pay-tables of sets 
of journeymen or Jabourers of a Sa- 
turday night, and told them, that 
he, being one of their ¢rustees, must 
receive a six-pence from one, a shil- 
ling from another, and so on; and, 


Well, then, | if they, upon asking bim how he was 


is it not clear, that every poor man | going to preserve their money, had 


in England and Scotland helped to 
Every labourer | out in houses, furniture, dogs, wine, 


pay this pension? 


been told, that he meant to lay it 


pays taxes to a great amount In pro- | clothes, and other things for his own 


portion to that of his wages. 


He | use, would they not have been thrown 


pays a tax on his shoes, salt, soap, | nto a maze at hearing of such a won- 


| : . . »§ 
and on many other things. What he | derful trustee ? 


I should not have 


pays for his beer is more than half liked to have my head in the place of 


lac. And, was not the pension of 
the hack, Burke, partly paid, then, 
by the labourer? And, what is it 
that makes all the misery now but 
the enormous taxes, which take away 
so large a part of the earnings of the 
labourer, and so large a part of the 
income of the employer ? 

Burke says, that the rich are the 
trustees for the poor. Very true; but 
are those the trustees of the poor, who 
wallow in wealth and luxury upon 
the taxes raised upon the labourer’s 
beer and his salt? 1f Burke had re- 
ceived his pension in Aind, and had 
gone round with his sacks and his 
cart, and taken a bushel of wheat 
from one farmer, a pig from another, 
a sheep from another, and so on, 
would not the farmers, who were thus 
visited, have regarded him as a sin- 
gular kind of trustee? And, if they 
had asked him, where he was going 
tostow these trust goods and chattels, 
and he had answered, that he and his 
family and servants were going to eat 
them all, would not the farmers have 
stared at the idea of such a bene- 
factor 2 If, in order to have some 





his head, if cudgels or brick-bats had 
been to be found within a mile. Ft is 
not given to flesh and blood to endure 
such msolence with patience. 

‘ Every thing returns,” Burxe 
says, ‘‘ tothe place whence it arose, 
** deducting some trifling commission 
and discount.” By which he means, 
that his pension and other parcels of 
taxes go back again to those who pay 
them! [mpudent hack ! Vile sophist ! 
So, then, taxes are nothing at all! No 
matter how enormous they are.— 
They all go back again with a trifling 
deduction! Let us see how this is. 
Burke’s pension was paid out of the 
yeneral mass of taxes; but, suppose 
it had been paid out of the taxes of 
300 labouring men, at 10/. each.— 
Would these men have got the ten 
pounds each back again ? — And, 
would they not have been much bet- 
ter off, if they had been allowed fo 
keep the ten pounds each? If Joun 
Stokes, for instance, did not pay 
(as he does) about 16s. a year in tax 


upon his salt, would he not have the 


same quantity of salt, and the 16s. 
left to buy bread or beer or shoes or 











H19} 
something else with? How, then, 
do the 16s. return to him? 

Oh, no! my good countrymen, 
who have so long been kept in the 
dark, this is all false; it is all a 
cheat: and the man who practises it 
isanimpostor. If 10/. each be taken 


To tnc ReApeks or tne Recisren. Site 





from 300 labourers out of the amount 
of their year’s wages, and given to 
one man, who does nothing, and 
Who gives nothing for the SOQ00/. Is it 


not clear, that he lives in splendour 
at the expence of those 300 men | 
and their families? The fallacy, the | 
fraud, consists in confounding, under 


ae el 


the name of * THE RICH,” the 
inmen who live on their own property 


| 


or earnings, with those who rece ive | 
their income out of the tares. ‘Thus | 
it is, that this pensioned hack-writer | 
endeavoured to huddle himself in 
amongst gentlemen who lived on 
their own fortunes. ‘They, indeed, 
are the trustees, the real trustees, for 
the poor; for, itis out of their es- 
tates that the provision for‘the un- 
forttmate poor must, and does, prin- 
Cipally come. ‘Their fortunes being 
spent amongst tradesmen and Jabour- 
ers, is the support of a large part of 
both. But, mark the difference ; these 
fortunes do not in any part arise from 
taxes dalten first from those tradesmen 
and labourcrs ; whereas the fortune of 
the pensioner consists wholly of taxes 
which have been first daken from the 
peopl. Thisis the difference. It is 
very great, but not greater than ob- 
vious. It was the business of such a 
man as Burke to confuse and confound. 
To puzzle the people; to bewilder 
them; to raise a mist before their 
eyes, and to prevent them from per- 
ceiving the real cause of their suf- 
fering. 





And, now, if they choose, let th 


(;overnment publish this pamphlet of 


Burke, and distribute it as widely as 
they can. It is worthy of observa- 


tion, however, that if this advice of 


the Courter he followed, the er- 
pence of such publications must come 
out of the daxves ; that is to say, the 
people must be made fo pay tor en- 
deavours to deceive them f Not very 
decent advice to be openly avowed, 
Whether it will be fu/lowed we have 
yettosee. [t is of little consequence, 
however, what ts atfempted in this 
way now. Nothing of the kind can 
possibly succeed. The day of delu- 
sion Is passed. Light has broken ini 
upon this nation with such force that 
darkness must be wholly expelled.— 
The night has been long and dreary. 
The sun of truth has risen. The 
tools of Corruption are all busily ai 
work to keep out the blessing of hi. 
rays, which are penetrating frow 
every quarter and corner. A corres- 
pondent of the Courier writes up 
from Manchester :—‘* It would do 
‘“¢ your heart good to hear our Weaver: 
‘¢ Boys, i Belcher Handkerchiefs, 
‘haranguing on the Constitution, 
‘© Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
“the Habeas Corpus, &ce. How 
‘learned are the people become in 
** these our exlightened days!” Aye, 
and how mortified are you, you tool 
of Corruption, to know that what 
you say with seeming drony is really 
true. I dare say, that these ** Weaver- 
are very fine young men, who, 
with good natural talents, possess 
great public spirit, and who feel that 
they were not made to bow the knee 
to the imbecile tools of Corruptien, 
though these may have been reared 
in colleges or in courts. The days 
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are past, never to return, when big 
wigs and long robes and gilded cha- 
riots could make the mass of mankind 
believe themselves an inferior species 
of animals. When I hear an able 
speech, or read an able book; when 
my mind receives conviction, or my 


heart is penetrated by the powers of 


the one or the other, am i to be so 
sorry a beast as to ask whether the 
speaker or the writer be 
alord? Or, at least, am I to be so 


base a being as to have my cony iction 


a @eaccr or 


or my feeling diminished by the cir- 
cumstance of the want of rank on the 
part of the person who has produced 
such effects Can the 
tears 
Orway would wring even from the 
heart of a Castlereagh, be stopped by 
telling the audienee that the author 
died a beggar? 

But, though we despise these sor- 
rowful notes of Corruption, we ought 
to be very active in guarding against 
her various tricks. lf she moves in 
any part of the country, | shall be 
glad to receive an account of her ope- 
rations. She will not produce much 
effect; but her motions ought to be 
watched. ‘Therefore, I shall be 
obliged to any one, who will send 
me up a copy of any publications 
that may appear, directed to the pub- 
lisher in London. ‘The time will 
now become very busy. Every thing 
will be put in motion, that promises 
the least help in the defeating of Fe- 
We, on the other hand, must 


upon me: 
and sobs, 


neglect nothing that we are able law- 
fully to do in its favour. 
no man who may not be able to assist ; 
and no man ought to be neglected. 
The puffs which the emissaries are 
putting forth are contemptible.— 
These emissaries are ideots, or they 


‘There is 


which the scenes of 





tw 
ee) 


are cheats. [tis now become mant- 
fest, that a change of some sort must 
take place; and, I am certain, that 
it wants nothing but steady perse- 
verance on the part of the friends of 
reform to make that change prove the 
salvation of the country. No town 
or county should desist from meeting 


Meet- 


petition on peti- 


again because it has met once. 
ing after meeting, 
tion, remonstrance on remonstrance, 


until the country be saved ! 


Wn. Cospserrt. 


P.S.—The Series of Open Sheets will 
begin with No. 15 of the present Volume. 
No. 15 is an auswer to the Question : 
*¢ What good would a Reform of Parlia- 
‘+ ment do 2?” Then comes No. 16, which 
shews ** Hozw the Reform might be accom. 
‘* nlished without creating confusion.” 
No. 17 contains, dn -dddress to the 
Leaders at Public Meetings, on the proper 
mode of proceeding at those Meetings. 
No. 18 is the First Address to the Jour- 
neymen and Labourers of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. No. 19 
contains an Address to the People of Scot- 
land on the Meéting at Paistry, and also 
a Letter to Mr. Jager of Birmingham, 
proving the falshood and insolence of his 
defence of Corruption, and justifying the 
indignation of his townsmen against him, 
—All these are now re-printing and will 
be ready for sale and to send to the 
country by the 23rd instant.—So that 
Orders may, at once, be given for all, or 
forany, of them, and to any extent. eval 
wish again to press it upon the Friends of 
Reform, that, if they think that these 
publications tend to advance the interest 
of the country, the most effectual way, 
im which they can promote the circulation, 
is, by their carrying a few of the Num- 
bers to Booksellers. or any other persons, 
in the towns and villages, and pointing out 
to them the way to go to work to obtaina 
regular supply. With every parcel which 
goes to the country in future, there will be 
sent a placard to be put up at the window 
of the retailer, in order to let the public 
know that Registers are to be had at that 
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house.—In future, every Register, ‘in 
succession, will be ready to send, in open 
sheets, to the country, on the Saturday 
on which it will be first published; so 
that it may be even in Scot/and by the 
following Duesduy.—Orders will be sup- 
plied to /redand with great pleasure ; but 
very particular directions wiil be neces- 
sary as to the channel of conveyance. 
—if the quautity received by any per- 
son should fall short of the demand, 
‘a fresh supply may be had by send- 
ing a further order, because the press 
will be kept standing for the space of 
three weeks ; and, indeed, in order that 
no means may be neglected which are 
within my reach, it is resolved to re-print 
after the three weeks, rather than suffer 
any considerable portion of demand to go 
unauswered.—If a man in any little town, 
or ina village, sell 50 copies a weck, why 
that sale gives him about five pounds a 
year clear money 3 aud, where is he to get 
five pounds a year for doing really nothing 
but receiving and paying the money ? 
Wiich may be done by his wife or his 

if, in this way, many of the Pro- 
vincial Papers are lowered in their sale, 
io not their publishers deserve it? They, 
.or the far greater part, convey no in- 
struction to the people. ‘They are. either 
*¢ blind guides,” vr no guides at all. They 
are some of them tools of Corruption ; 
and some of them ‘dumb dogs.’ that 
have not the courage tu take the part 
either of right or wrong. ‘They are nei- 
ther one thing nor the other; they are 
quite vapid ; and, therefore, will the pub- 
lic * spew them out of their mouths.” 
Not, indeed, such papers as the Notéing- 
ham Review, the Stamford News, the 


Liverpeol Mercury, and some others, the | 


proprieters of which do honour to the 
press, und the pages of which will. always 
be read with pleasure and advantave. 
There are also some good papers in Lon- 
don. The STATESMAN, a daily evening 
paper; the GLose too, and another or 
two of the daily papers; and, amongst 
the weekly papers, the News, and also 
the INDEPENDENT Wuic, contain a good 
deal of excellent matter. ‘The proprietor 
of the latter frequently speaks very harsh- 
ly of me, for what reason | am sure J 
cannot imagine; but even his ill-treat- 
ment of me I regard as a good, if it af all 
tend to promote the circulation of the 
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|} Some gentlemen have spoken with great 
auger against the proprietor for his con. 
duct in this réspect. Ido not participate 
in that angry feeling. f hope that the 
geutleman in question has the caus» 
of his country at heart, and, that being 
the case, his attacking of me, whether 
right or wrong, I shall always be ready to 
excuse. 








TO TITE 


Propie oF THE UNitrED STATES 
or AMERICA. 


On the state of things in England tii 
October, 1816, and on our present 
prospects. 


ee 


Boticy, 15 Noe. 1818. 

My late Numbers, which you will 
have read before you see this, have 
been devoted principally to the sub- 
ject of a reform of the House of Com- 
mons, which I regard as the only 
means of preventing calamities, which 
I will ot attempt to describe. | 
shaJ] noav gather together many facts 
and circumstances, which appear to 
my readers to have escaped my notice, 
but which [ have borne in mind, and 
reserved for this Address to you. 

‘The miseries of this country have 
gone on steadily increasing not only 
in amount but in velocity. At every 
stride they have acquired additional 
strength. The existence of the dis- 
tress was, for a while, denied, and, as 
you will remember, the Prince Re- 
gent, at the opening of the Patliament; 
last year, told the Houses, that the 
country was in.a state of great pros- 
perity. Before the session ended, 
the existence of the distress was ac- 
knowledged; but, it was asserted to 
be of a-temporary nature, and the 
Speaker, in the name of his House, 





useful matter contained in his worky 


told the Prince, at the end of the ses- 
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sion, that dae was at work in our 
favour. How favourably time has 
laboured for us you will see by and 
hy; but I must first notice one parti- 
cular event, which is worth a thou- 
sand genera! descriptions. It is this: 
The Justices of the Peace in the coun- 


ty of Monmouth, assembled at their | 
| 


(Juarter Sessions, have addressed a 
respectful representation to the Chan- 
vellor of the Exchequer, stating that 
their county is exhausted by taxes and 
rates, and that it is ¢mpessible to pav 
those now becoming due! What answer 
has been given none of us know as 
yet. These Justices pray for a remis- 
ston of taxes. 

Now, observe, this is no “ mob,” 
this is an assembly of Justices of the 
Peace, who are all selected by the 
government itself, who have, of course, 
all along been devoted to its views, 
and who now complain sorely against 
their wishes. We must regard them, 
therefore, as the most unwilling, and, 
of course, the best of witnesses. 

To inculcate sound principles up- 
on matters of political economy is, 
perhaps, to be numbered amongst 
the most useful labours of man. In 
this way [ have long laboured with 
great assiduity; and, now that ex- 
perience has verified the soundness 
of the principles which I have en- 
deavoured to intulcate, it is right 
to show this verification, in order 
that the principles may become firm- 
ly established. In 1814, I saw Mr. 
BayAnrb, one of your Ambassadors, 
or Envoys, in London. I had known 
him many years before, and I called 
upon him while he was waiting the 
decision of our government as to the 
negociation for peace. He observed, 
in the course of our conversation, 
that our Finding System was a won- 








derjul thing; and though I had writ- 
ten so ably (as he was pleased to say) 
upon the subject, the System had 
proved me to have been inerror. | 
said, no.. That I never limited its 
duration to a year or two. What I 
had said was that it could not last — 
fong; that it must go to pieces in 
one way or another; and, [ added, 
that peace woiild hasten its destruc- 
tion. Mr. HuGues was present dur- 
ing (his conversation. 

It has been said, that I asserted, 
that the paper-money never could be 
raised in value. This is not so. But, 
I said, that it never could be raised in 
value without producing one of two 
things : namely, a reduction of the ine 
terest of the Debt, or the ruin of all 
the rest of the community except those 
who lived on the taxes. — This is 
what I said, and, the principles upon 
which I proceeded, and the argu- 
ments that 1 used, are of very great 
importance in the forming of our opi- 
nions as to the prospect now before us: 

In 1810 and 18/1, while this go- 
vernment had me in prison, I had 
leisure to think upon the complicated 
system of its financial operations. 
The government gave me the leisure, 
and I, in return, gave the world the 
true history of its Funding System ; 
and, what was of more utility, I en- 
abled all the people of this kingdom 
to judge of the consequences of that 
system, with which system the exist- 
ence of an unreformed parliament is 
inseparably connected. When I have 
been asked, how long it mould be be- 


fore a Reform of Parliament would 


take place ; I have always answered, 
never until the interest of the Funded 
Debt can no longer be paid in full. 
Seeing, then, that ald depends upon 
this system, no time ought to be 
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thought long, which is spent in inves- 
tigaling its state, and in settling the 
term of its probable duration. 

At the period, just mentioned, the 
House of Commons was engaged for 
many weeks in a discussion relative 
to the propriety of making the Bank 
pay in specie. A Committee, called 
the Bullion Committee, had been en- 
gaged for months in inquiries relative 
to the subject. At last, a motioa was 
made by Mr. Horner, a member of 
the OUTS, to cowpel the Bank éo 
pay m species at the end of two years, 
which motion was negatived, it being 
opposed by the INNS, who said it 
was unnecessary, but who asserted, at 
the same time, that the Bank would 
pay in specie whenever peace should 
come. 

Three octavo volumes of Debates 
and ¢hirty of pamphlets were pub- 
lished on this dispute ; and, the 
whole contained not one single sound 


principle or opinion, except ‘what 


Was contained in a very short speech 
of Sir Francis Burverr, which | 
shall notice by and by. In my series 
of twenty-eight Letters, entitled 
‘¢ Paper against Gold,” 1 contended, 
that the Bank never could pay in 
specie ; that is to say, as long as a 
continued to pay the Dividends in fall. 
It has not yct paid in specie, though 
peace be come; and an act has been 
passed to defer such payment for two 
years. It never will; but, that is 
not so much an object of interest at 
this moment, as the reasons why it 
cannot, and why it could not raise the 
value of its paper, and still pay the 
Dividends in full, without spreading 
ruin and desolation around. 

The attempt to approach towards 
payment in specie has been made ; 
the value of the paper das been raised ; 
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the Dividends have, as yet, continued 
to bc paid in full; and ruin and deso- 
lation and misery have already been 
spread around with confusion pressing 
close upon their heels. Let us now, 
therefore, see what were my argu- 
ments and my predictions, as con- 
tained in the twenty-fifth Letter of 
‘* Paper against Gold;” and, I hope, 
itis pot too much for me to beg you 
to read with attention ; for you also 
havea Funding System, that greatest 
of national scourges. 

‘* Need [say any more upon this 
‘subject 2? [sit not something mon- 
** strous to suppose, that it would be 
*< possible for the Bank Company to 
“buy gold in quantity sufficient 


** to be able to pay their notes In it? | 


“¢ <¢ Well,” say others, ‘* but the 
«* « Bank Company may /essen the 
“¢ & quantity of its paper by narrowing 
‘© “ dts discounts.” ‘Yo be sure they 
‘‘ might; and the only consequence 
‘Cof that would be, that the tazes 
‘* would not be paid, and, of course, 
‘* that the soldiers, the judges, and all 
‘the other persons paid by the pub- 
‘‘Jic would have. to go without pay. 
** The discounts make a part of the 
‘‘ system; and, if it be put a stop to, 
‘‘ that is neither more nor jess than 
‘* one of the ways of totally destroy- 
‘Sing the system. ‘To lessen the 
‘* quantity of the paper is, therefore, 
‘* impossible, without producing ruin 
‘‘ amongst all persons in trade, and 
‘* without disabling the country to pay 
‘the taxes, at their present nominal 
** amount. 

‘¢ But, suppose all other difhculties 
‘‘ were got over, did these gentle- 
‘* inen of the Bullion Committee ever 
‘¢ reflect upon the consequences of 
‘* raising the value of money to what 
‘‘it was before the Bank Stoppage : 
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‘Sir Francts Burvett, in_ his 
‘‘ speech, during the Bullion Debate, 
“told them of these consequences. 
« He observed, and very justly, that, 
‘if money were, by any means, to be 
‘* restored to the value it bore in the 


‘“vear 1796, the interest of the na- | 


‘> the people; that interest. he ob- | 


* served, was 


| 
a) 


“year; and, Wf the value of money 


<q). vay J ‘7 4 
now 39.000,000/. a 


‘was brought back to the standard | 


i 


‘Sof i796, this interest would in- | 
“ stantly sweil to 43,000,000/. of 
‘‘inoney at the present value. All 


‘‘ the grants, pensions, fixed emolu- 
‘ments, pay of soldiers, judges, 
‘chancellors, clerks, commissioners, 
‘and the rest would be raised, in 
‘¢ point of real amount, in the same 
‘‘ proportion ; so that, 1t would be 
“utterly impossible for taxes to such 
And, if it 
‘‘ were possible, it would be fre 


‘San amount to be raised 


‘quently unjust; for, observe, all 
‘the money (making nearly one-half 
‘¢ of the national Deb.) that has been 
‘¢ borrowed since the Bank Company 
‘* stopped paying in gold and silver ; 
‘all the money borrowed since that 


o- 


‘Stime: all the loans made in the 
‘Syame of the public since that time ; 
‘all the money thus lent to the pub- 
‘lic, as it is called, has been lent in 
“ depreciated paper ; and, that which 
‘‘has been so lent this year has, if 
‘‘ guineas are at twenty-seven shil- 
‘lings, been lent in paper, lwenty- 


. 


seven shillings of which are worth 


é‘ And, are 


no more than a guinea. 


‘‘ interest upon this money in a cur- 


4 1: Pa) Me halle oat | 
rency of which twenty-one shillings 


“are worth a guinea? ‘This would 
‘‘ be so abominably unjust, that | 
‘wonder how any man like Mr. 


NovemBer 


* tional Debt never cou!d be paid by | “ 
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‘¢ Horner ever came to think of it. 
‘* He expressly stated, that the paper 
‘‘was now worth only 15s. 10d. in 
‘the pound ; of course he must have 
‘‘known, that this was the sort of 
‘“ thing of which the loans, for some 
‘‘ years past, consisted; and yet, he 
would have had a law passed, the 
‘* effect of which would have been to 
‘Smale the people pay interest for 
‘this money at the rate of twenty 
** shillings in the pound. 'Vhisis what 
never could have been submitted 
*'t6 : 


66 


not because the people would 
have resisted ; that is not what I 
‘mean; but itis what could not have 
‘“* been carried into cffect, and for the 
“same reasonethat the man could 
‘* not have two skins from the carcass 
‘‘ ofthe same cat. If the quantity 
‘** of the Bank paper were diminished, 


‘its value would rise; and, Uf its 


‘¢ valne rose, the value of the interest 
‘ wpon the National Debt would rise 


‘‘ also ; therefore, to enable the people 


‘* to continue to pay the interest upon 
‘* the Debt, the amount of the interest 
‘¢ must be lessened, and what would 
‘‘ that be but a partial sponge? So 
“‘ that, turn and twist the thing, what- 
‘Sever way you will, you still find it 
‘the same ; you still find, that the 
‘* system must go on in all its parts, or 
‘** be put a stop to altogether.” 

What would your justly-lamented 
countryman, Mr. Bay arp, have said. 
if he had lived to this day? If he 
had lived to read this passage again 


wan, SS AER 


and along with it, the description of 


our ruined state, and especially the 
‘* the people to be called upon to pay 





representation of “ His Majesty's 
‘* Justices of the Peace”? in Mon- 
mouthshire? ‘* A great man strug- 


‘‘ cling with the storms of fate’”’ has 


been deemed a most interesting spec- 
tacle: what must then bethe spectacle 
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of a great nation struggling with the! amount is still the same. The mo- 


storms raised by a system, which, 
having gradually undermined all the 
foundations of liberty and happiness, 
has, by its very first open blow, 
plunged every human being within its 
vortex into a state of doubt, fear, dis- 
traction, or misery? Still more in- 
teresting, however, does this specta- 
cle become, when we consider what 
are the probable consequences of the 
storm. Not to these Islands will 
they be confined. All Europe will 
feel them. The battlements of Con- 
tinental despotism rock in sympathy 
with the Funding System; anda Pe- 
formed Parliament levels them to the 
ground. 

Endless are the schemes, the tricks 
and contrivances, now on foot for 
avoiding this great event. In my late 
Numbers you have seen a detail of 
these; but, it is now openly avowed, 
not only in conversation, but in news- 
papers, speeches, and pamphlets, that 
the interest of the debt must be reduced. 
This is now deliberately proposed, 
not only at public meetings and by 
writers of little note, but by men of 
great property and weight. Mr. 
Preston, member for Ashburton, 


who hinted at it last year, has now, in | 
a pamphlet just published, proposed | 
it in distinct terms; though eleven | 
years ago, old time-serving Sheridan | 
actually wanted to have me prosecut- | 


ed by order of the House of Commons | 
people, rather than afford the tax- 


for proposing the very same thing ; 
or, rather, for saying, that it must, 
sooner or later, come to pass. ‘The 
thing will be done, and the only sub- 
ject of uncertainty is, the manner of 
doing it. But,to us, this is no matter, 
Be it by reduction by name; be it 
under the name of faz; be it by re- 


ment itis done, the sponge begins, and 
never will it stop while there is a 
single unit left upon the score. I 
verily believe that many of the ene- 
mies of freedom have been restrained 
from coming forward to propose, or 
support, this step, merely because I 
have so often foretold that it would be 
resorted to. ‘This may seem strange 
to you, but their malignity has no 
bounds, and, at last, it has induced 
them to subscribe silently to their own 
ruin, than which, certainly, nothing 
can possibly be more just, and, 1 
am sure, nothing can be so pleasing 
to me; especially as 1 know well that 
their conduct, in this respect, only 
tends to hasten that which they so 
much dread ; namely, a reform of the 
Parliament, which must come, or they 
must lose their estates; and, after 
that a reform of Parliament must and 
will take place; for even the loss of 
their estates will not save the Fund- 
ing system; no, nor will it preserve 
that system for a single day. 

The distress that is sweeping over 
the country is beyond all description. 
[t reaches and disturbs and pinches 

















duction of the Sigking Fund ; its real 


every man who does not live upon 
the taxes. The jails teem with 
Debtors and Criminals. But, I will 
attempt no general description. An 
instance, or two, will suffice. In ane 
district, at least, in [reland, where 
Sull-fines were due and unpaid, the 


officers the means of getting the fines 


by seizure, would not gather in their 


harvest! ‘They rather chose to let 
their corn and potatoes rot, than get 
them in to be siezed on by the reve- 
nue! This is a fact too incredible to 
be believed without positive proof; 
but we have it under the hands of 
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the taxing people themselves, who 
have issued a notification, that they 
will not sieze for the fines within a 
month, and that they will not then 
sieze upon the crop, and the reason 
they give is, that they understand, 
that the people are suffering their 
crops to rot, rather than be exposed 
to seizure! — 

But, far is this from being the 
only case, where imperious circum- 
stances have compelled a dispensing 
with the law, and, it is easy to ima- 
gine the state of a country, where 
such dispensing takes place. In this 
neighbourhood we have lately been 
visited by distressed workmen from 
Staffordshire. ‘The story they tell is 
this: that thirteen thousand of them, 
for whom no work could be found, 
have divided themselves into equal 
bodies, and marched one body into 
each county; that a due proportion 
have come into Hampshire; and we 
see ten at Southampton. They are 
to re-assemble, it seems, at stated 
times, and then agree upon new 
routes. Their business is to main- 
tain themselves by begging; and 
they bring printed papers, signed by 
Magistrates, certifying who and what 
they are! ‘Thus has one county sent 
forth thirteen thousand able men to 
bez! This is in direct violation of 
the well-known law of the land, 
which law expressly deems every 
one of these men to be “ a Logue 
and Vagabond,” and consigns him to 
imprisonment and whipping. So that 


here are thirteen thousand men sent 
forth out of one county, whom the 
constables are commanded, under a 
penalty, to take up, and whom the 
Justices are commanded to cause to 
be imprisoned and whipped! As to 
the papers, which these men bring, 





they are worth nothing in authorizing 
men to beg. No Magistrate is em- 
powered to give any such paper, un- 
less to discharged sailors and soldiers 
and soldiers’ wives, on their route 
home. Nor is this law at all a harsh 
law, seeing that the poor-laws pro- 
vide relief for every man, woman 
and child in distress. 'There is, there- 
fore, no excuse for begging. Any 
man might order the nearest consta- 
ble to take up any one of these poor 
fellows, and the Justices must punish 
the offender. Is not this a pretty 
state, wherein to see placed thir> 
teen thousand able men, and men 
willing to work? But, misery has 
levelled the fences of this salutary 
law, which is the great law of the 
country for stimulating to industry 
and good behaviour, for the preven- 
tion of crimes, and for the protection 
of persons and property. What hu- 
miliation, what degradation, have 
fallen upon us! Perhaps every 
fourth man that goes along the turn- 
pike road before my door, is a 
“‘ rogue and vagabond”’ in the eye of 
the law! What must be the end of 
all this? These bands of able men, 
who must daily increase, cannot 
starve, and, it is very clear, that, 
whatever they receive in the shape 
of alms must be deducted from the 
means of the donor to give employ- 
ment, while the ezcample must be 
most fatal to industry and morals, 
Thus, by the grip of taxation, by 
that unrelenting and capacious grip, 
which has proceeded from, and must 
be co-existent with, the system of 
Funding, we have been laid open to 
the inroads of every species of crime, 
the increase of which in Scotland too, 
at last, seems to give dreadful note 
of what is to follow. Taxes, and 
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luxury arising from taxes, produce 
misery, and misery crime. This is 
the progress; and we are tasting the 
result. 

These poor Staffordshire-men are 
not to blame. Neither are their ma- 
gistrates to blame. ‘Their parishes 
could not give them relief any lon- 
ger. The poor-rates could not be 
paid. ‘The farmer’s whole rent, nay 
his whole crop, would not suffice for 
this purpose. ‘This, though they do 
not appear to perceive: it, is the most 
terrific omen to the Fuodholders. 
The Poor will very soon stand in 
need of the whole of the rent of the 
kingdom; and, they must be fed from 
some source or other. 

You will naturally ask what the 
people of properiy, and, especially, 
what the government say to all this? 
Asto the former, they know not very 
well what to say. ‘They are terri- 
fied, and have, in general, hardly 
the courage to think, much -less to 
speak. Look which way they will, 
they see danger, and, they think to 
avert it by turning their eyes from it. 
Besides, there must be a close con- 
nection between the landholders and 
fundholders. Many of the farmers 
and tradesmen have ‘‘ money in the 
funds,” as they call it with ludicrous 
simplicity. A man’s father, or bro- 
ther, is a fundholder. ‘The settle- 
ments on wives and children are fre- 
quently, and, indeed, almost always 
** in the funds.’’ So that the people of 
this description are distracted. They 
do not know what to wish for. They 
wish to be eased of taxes, and yet 
they wish the fundholders, some how 
or other, to be paid in full. The 
great families wish this, too, because 
they see plainly enough, that the 
Borough System will cease with the 
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Funding System; and yet, they wish 
to preserve their estates. The pure 
fundholders wish, of course, to get 
paid; and, as to the sinecure place- 
men and pensioners, and all those 
whose incomes are derived from the 
public purse, they wish the Funding 
System to be immortal, as many of 
the sinecure offices descend in rever- 
ston! 

As to what the government thinks, 
it would be very difficult to conjec- 
ture. That they never have thought 
rightly upon the matter yet, we may 
gather from their measures. Indeed, 
they, perhaps, think very little on 
The thing rolls on, and 
They hear 


the subject. 
they are still in place. 
hardly any truth from any body.— 
They are skilled in the art of taxing, 
and in the management of patronage. 
—Their first object is to keep their 
places, and their next to find expe- 
dients for putting off the evil hour. 
And, in this way, an old and com- 
plicated and fast-twisted system hies 
along for a good while. It crushes 
halfa nation before it-discovers much 
the signs of decay. Besides, the far 
greater part of those who manage 
our affairs are lawyers, a race of 
men, who are absolutely disquali- 
fied for great views by the ver) 
habits of their minds. They are al- 
ways dabbling in detail. Lawyers 
who draw taxing bills and paper- 
money dealers have been our chiel 
rulers. for a long while. Pitt, Ad- 
dington, Perceval, Vansittart, all law- 
yers. The Speaker a lawyer. Mr. 
Yorkea lawyer. Bragge Bathurst a 
lawyer. Lawyers Secretaries at War; 
First Lord of the Admiralty; or, at 
least, we have seen them in those si- 
tuations. And, as to the secondaries 


in the offices, they are almost the 
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whole of them lawyers. This will 
be called hereafter the reign of law- 
vers, and long will the nation remem- 
ber it! The language of debating is 
the language of the Bar. “ The 
‘“ hononrable Gentleman has made 
‘“ out a strong case,”’ or, ‘he has not 
‘‘made out a case ;’ and the like. 
Men generally cling to the compa- 
nions of their youth ; : ; and thus are the 
sources of useful knowledge closed 
against our ministers. Then their 
constant intercourse with loan-makers 
and jobbers; the heaps of figures 
and calculations, under which they 
get buried; the gabbling of ‘Change 
Alley ; these occupy all their time, 
and an expertness in such matters hai. 
comes an object of their ambition. 
Against the counsels of a Stock- 
broker grafted upon a Lawyer, good 
Lord protect every people on earth! 
A government which rests upon a 
system of funding cannot be carried 
on by any body” but lawyers. It 
is a sy ‘stem of exactions, imposi- 
tions, restraints, and prohibitions ; 
and, of course, of informations, re- 
wards, forfeitures, fines, seizures, 
pains and penalties. [t marches forth 
upon a people, the whip in one hand 
and the cord in the other. The 
bulk of the enactments of penal- 
ties, only, which have been caused 
by this system, sUrpae three-fold the 
bulk of ail the laws taken together, 
which were passed previous to the 
existence of that system; and the 
Bank of England alone has of late 
years prosecuted more men for capi- 
tal crimes, and has caused more to 
be hanged and transported, than used 
formerly to be hanged and _ trans- 
ported in a like space of time, for all 
the crimes committed in the kingdom ! 
Horrid as is the bare thought of this, 
itis the fault of no par rticular per- 
sons, or description of persons. It is 
the natural effect of the system, which 
cannot be carried on without it, and to 
which carrying on whole dantes of 
lawyers are absolutely necessary. 

But the bright part of our prospect 
is, the great mass of information now 
afloat. The nation (as I long ago 
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told you would be the case) 1s now 
awakened to a just sense not only of 
its present situation, but to the past 
acts of the Government. ‘The people 
now have time to survey the measures 
of the late wars. ‘They see now what 
were the real motives of them, and 
they speak ofits results with becoming 
indignation and horror. ‘* Old Biw- 
cher,” as he was called, with a sick- 
ening affectation of blest honesty, 
by the servile crowds which folly 
and cor ruption gathered round him, 
would, [ imagine. have to content 
himself with the kisses of the she- 
peculators, if he were now to visit 
us. “Louis le desiré, who was con- 
veyed to Dover amidst the wavings of 
white handkerchiefs, and the huzzas 
of hundreds of thousands, would have 
tostop his ears and shut. his eyes, if 
he were now to, return by the same 
route. I always to/d you that this 
would be so. It was impossible to 
keep up the delusion long after the 
peace. ‘The veil has burst asunder, 
and now all is exposed and all is seen 
in its proper colours, and described in 
proper terms. 

Come, then, begin to shake hands 
with Joun Beut! There is more 
good stuff in him, after all, than in 
all the rest of Europe. He has done 
a great deal of mischief; but, he will 
yet do more good. The Bourbon go- 
vernment depends as much upon the 
great question now agitating here, 
as the branches of a tree depend upon 
the trunk. The poor, stupid, pom- 
pous things in France appear to be 
wondrously busy about /e Roi et la 
Charte; about digging up and re- 
burying the bones, or, pretended 
bones, “of that “ Angel of Light,” 
Marie Antoinette, and others ; about 
the marriage of the Duc de Berri; 
about those people whom they call 
Peers of France. Uf they had only 
one single grain of common sense, 
they would “be much more anxious 
about what the ‘ Weaver- Boys” of 
Manchester are saying and doing.— 
If they had heard the resolution of 


the Glasgow Meeting relative to the 
| Debt, and had understood th. 
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ing of the words, it ought to have 
made them shake in their shoes! It 
was once a doctrine, that ‘‘ out of the 
Church no salvation:’’ but, if this 
doctrine was false, there is nothing 
more true, than that ‘** without the 
‘Funding System no salvation for 
*¢ the Bourbon Government.”” It was 
that System which restored it, and 
with that System it will cease to exist. 
As I told you before, we have 
schemes of all sizes and sorts. Mr. 
Preston proposes to wipe off a fifth of 
the Debt ; another two-thirds! And, 
thus they go on. While, per contra, 
Castlereagh is said to have told a 
dinner Meeting of slaves and pen- 
sioners and poor creatures at Belfast, 
that, though our revenue may not be 
sufficient tor our out-goings, we have 
a solid resource in the Sinking Fund! 
Which Sinking Fund Mr. Preston (a 
great Pittite) calls a bubble, and a 
curse to the country ! But, only think 
of a “ solid resource” in a parcel of 
the taxes, while the*vevenue is con- 
fessed by the very same man to be in- 
sufficient lo carry on the peace! Let 
me stop; for to comment on such 
senseless trash is to disgrace even 
the goose whose quill I write with. 


Ww». Cospetr. 








TO THE READER. 


It was to be expected, that Corruption 
would be all in. @ stir at the appearance 
of the Address, in No. 18, to the Jour- 
neymen and Labourers. In London the 
Bourson paper, that is, the Times, has 
published five columns of an attack upon 
ME personally. if every word of this 
attack were ¢rue instead of .being almost 
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wholly false, what would it prove ? Why, 
that the Register is unassailable ; and, 
it is what [ write, and not what I have 
been, or what J am, which is the subject 
of interest with the people. Every thing 
that the Bourson paper has said injurious 
to my character, either in private life or 
as to my views in politics, is basely false ; 
and, as to his reminding the public of the 
different opinions which I held fourteen or 
twelve years ago, whether as to public 
men or public measures, what does he do 
more than I myself have repeatedly done? 
No man has ever been more forward to 
retract and frankly to acknowledge his 
errors, than I have at all times been ; and, 
I hope, I may add, that very few indeed 
have done more to convince the: world of 
the sincerity of such acknowledgment, 
Besides, these errors were errors of judg. 
ment, having no possible connection with 
any corrupt or selfish motive; and, the 
proof of this is, that [ have never, in 
any case, been in favour with those who 
were in power.—So much for the attack of 
the Bournon paper, the corrupt proprie. 





‘tor of which may be well assured, that he 


will do his employers no good, unless he 
can do something better than load Mr. 
Arruur Youne and me with vile personal 
abuse—At Lynn, fn Norfolk, Corrup- 
tion has sent forth a half shect, addressed 
to the Journeymen and Labourers of that 
countye It is full of falsehoods; but, at 
any rate, it attempts to contradict, though 
not to answer. ‘To this I will, in my next, 
reply, in an Address to the Journeymen 
and Labourers of the County of Norfolk. 
[ take this opportunity of requesting 
friends, in all parts of the kingdom, to 
forward to the publisher of the Register 
any publications that Corruption may put 
forth in her defence. She is now on her 
trial ; she has had the impudence to plead 
“ not guilty ;” therefore, let us hear what 
she has to say. 





every word, and, certainly every meaning, 
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